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"What  ccaistitutea  school  feilurc?" — 
the  last  question  to  be  considered  in  this 
series  of  articles — is  a  query  which  is 
raised  with  but  little  assurance.  We 
have  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  the  man 
who  has  arrived  at  crossroads  which  are 
Dot  marlced  and  who  imows  ix>t  the  way, 
for  we  do  not  kix>w  the  answer  to  our 
question.  The  analogy,  however,  does 
not  hold  throughout.  For  the  traveler, 
there  is  usually  but  one  correct  answer, 
whereas,  any  (me  of  several  answers 
may  prove  correct  fex:  the  teacher. 

The  principle  which  should  always 
guide  the  te^er,  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  what  constitutes  s(dKX)l  fail' 
lire,  is  embexiied  in  the  question,  "What 
IS  best  for  the  child?"  if  the  good  of  the 
child  is  the  rudder  which  gives  directiem 
to  the  teacher's  thinking  then  not  only 
i^will  ^ure  appear  less  rretquently  than 
n  present,  but  the  basis  for  failing  a 
a  child  will  cease  to  be  uniform.  More' 
over,  certain  reasons  or  criteria  for  failure 
which  have  been  used  in  the  past  will 
certainly  be  eliminated. 

In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem 
which  we  have  raised,  we  must  discuss 
school  failure  in  relation  to  other  factors. 
Its  relationship  to  punishment,  failure  to 
do  the  work  of  the  grade,  inability  to 
accomplish  the  work  assigned  for  the 
succeeding  grade  or  course,  and  the  use 
which  the  pupil  will  make  of  a  certain 
subject,  are  taken  up  here. 


Punishment. — No  teacher  who  has 
the  welfare  of  a  child  at  heart  will  fail 
him  solely  as  a  punishment.  What 
does  it  mean  when  such  action  is  taken? 
A  pupil,  well  able  to  do  the  work  of  an 
advari^  grade,  is  forced  to  spend  a 
semester  or  a  year  repeating  material 
with  which  he  is  already  familiar.  He 
is  imprisemed  within  a  grade  and  for' 
bidden  an  adventure  into  new  educa' 
tional  territory.  Not  having  to  work, 
he  becomes  lasy,  wastes  his  time,  is  a 
further  annoyance  to  both  teacher  and 
pupils,  comes  to  hate  school,  and  vows 
that  he  will  quit  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Su^  a  punishment  is  far  t(X) 
severe  educationally.  Moreover,  it  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  its  effect  is  efften 
speedily  lost,  and,  instead  of  improving 
attendance,  his  attitude,  or  ^  gen' 
eral  conduct,  it  does  just  the  opposite 

Failure  to  do  the  worl^  of  the  grade. — 
This  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  usually 
judge  a  pupil's  success  or  failure.  We 
have  arbitrary  standards  which  change 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  pupil  who 
does  not  reach  such  standards  is  failed. 
Extenuating  causes  are  often  ignored. 

Our  office  CMKe  had  a  boy  reported  to 
us  as  failing.  In  fact,  the  teacher 
sugguted  that  he  was  subnormal  and 
recommended  that  he  be  placed  in  a 
special  class.  He  was  given  some  mental 
tests.  We  talked  wim  him  about  his 
sch(X}l  and  home  work,  his  h(xne,  and 
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his  play.  He  proved  to  be  an  exception- 
ally  able  child  who  had  acquired  a  dis¬ 
like  for  school  work  in  the  early  grades 
and  who  refused  to  study.  He  picked 
up  enough  in  class  recitation  to  pass 
regularly  until  Grade  VII-A.  He  frank¬ 
ly  criticized  the  school  woric  and  said, 
“They  talk  about  such  silly  things,” 
referring  to  his  particular  grade.  The 
teacher  usually  called  upcHi  him  early 
in  the  recitation  period,  and  he  was 
rarely  able  to  answer,  for  he  had  done 
no  reading.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  enter  high  school. 
The  necessary  arrangements  were  made, 
and  he  entered  Grade  IX-B  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  next  semester.  He  carried 
four  regular  subjects  in  the  academic 
course  and  hnished  the  grade  in  the 
upper  quarter. 

Shall  we  not  ask  ourselves  questions, 
such  as  these:  Are  our  standards  for 
the  grade  satisfactory?  Is  all  the  wc»:k 
of  one  grade  necessary  for  success  in  the 
succeeding  grade?  If  it  is  not  necessary 
how  high  a  standard  of  efficiency  are  we 
justified  in  demanding  of  a  child  before  we 
allow  him  to  pass?  How  much  good  does 
a  child  secure  from  the  repetition  of  a 
course?  Is  repeating  a  grade  as  valuable 
as  the  study  of  new  materials?  The 
efficacy  of  repetition  is  being  questioned 
more  and  mere.  Is  it  wise,  therefore, 
to  say  that  failure  to  do  work  of  the 
grade  shall  constitute  failure?  We  be¬ 
lieve  not.  It  will  constitute  one  of  the 
factors  used  in  deciding  who  shall  fail, 
but  there  are  others  of  more  importance. 

Inability  to  accomplish  the  worl(  assigned 
for  the  succeeding  grade  or  course. — 
Can  a  child  who  has  not  succeeded  in 
one  grade  be  expected  to  succeed  in  the 
following  grade?  Several  experiments 
have  be^  conducted  which  indicate  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Buckingham, 
Maston,  and  Yawberg^  answer  it  aflirm- 
atively.  When  a  teacher  recommends  a 
child  for  failure,  this  is  usually  accepted 


as  sufficient  evidence  of  unsatisfactory 
work  in  the  grade  in  question.  Yet 
the  three  investigations,  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  just  bera  made,  unite  to  show 
that  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
pupils  thus  listed  for  ffiilure  completed 
successfully  the  work  of  the  succ^ing 
grade  wh^  given  an  opportunity  to 
attempt  it.  Such  data  suggest  that 
failure  should  be  determined  by  iruibiiity 
to  do  the  worl{  of  the  next  grade  and,  also, 
that  where  sueffi  a  criterion  is  used  the 
percent  of  failure  materially  decreases. 

Such  a  criterion  places  the  actual 
responsibility  for  failing  a  child  upoo 
the  receiving  teacher.  All  pupils  are 
promoted — some  conditionally,  othen 
unconditicmally.  It  is  worthy  of  coo- 
ment  that,  of  the  1,276  pupils  recom¬ 
mended  fex:  failure  in  the  first  semester 
of  Buckingham's  experiment,  75  percent 
made  good  during  the  six-weeks  trial 
Of  the  957  remaining  in  the  grade  only 
127  were  again  recommended  for  failure 
at  the  close  of  the  semester.  To  this 
list  were  added,  however,  the  names  cf 
850  more  whose  passing  had  not  been 
questioned  the  preceding  semester.  The 
same  results  were  secui^  the  following 
term.  This  would  signify  that  the 
teachers  were  poor  judm  of  a  chikl'i 
ability  to  do  the  wo»  of  the  next 
grade,  or — which  is  probably  the  truer 
statement — that  children  wte  failed  to 
satisfy  the  first  teacher  were  able  to 
satisfy  the  teacher  di  the  succeeding 
grade.  This  Buckingham  showed  to 
be  true  regardless  of  whether  the  teacher 
of  the  succeeding  grade  was  the  same 
as  the  teacher  immediately  preceding. 

Use  which  the  pupil  will  rnal^e  of  the 
subject. — In  the  junior  and  senicn:  hi^ 
schools  there  appears  another  question 
that  cannot  be  igiKired.  If  a  child  is 
taking  first-year  Latin  and  definitely 
expects  to  inake  Latin  a  major  or  minor 
study — or  even  to  continue  for  only 
the  second  year’s  work — success  in 
Latin  1  will  have  close  bearing  upon  his 
ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  following 
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year.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  sulv 
ject  is  ancient  or  mediaeval  history  or 
that  the  child  will  not  take  another 
year  of  work  in  Latin.  Is  it  then 
necessary  that  the  criterion  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  be  rigidly  adhered  to? 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  give  a 
course  in  elementary  statistics  during 
several  summer  sessions  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.  The  course  is  required  of 
all  people  majoring  in  the  Department 
of  Schwl  Administration,  for  it  is  felt 
that  every  school  administrator  should 
be  able  to  figure  8C»ne  of  the  simpler 
measures  of  central  tendency  and  vari' 
ability,  and  perhaps  work  a  problem  in 
correlation  of  zero  order.  It  is  also 
believed  that  no  person  is  fully  prepared 
as  a  school  administrator  unless  he  can 
read  understandingly  the  numerous  arti' 
cles,  now  appearing  in  educational  maga' 
zines,  which  employ  the  simpler  statis' 
tical  processes  and  which  use  a  rather 
extended,  statistical  vocabulary. 

A  rather  delicate  problem  had  to  be 
faced  in  determining  the  standard  to  be 
demanded  for  passing  this  course.  Since 
intermediate  and  advanced  courses  in 
educational  statistics  are  also  given  in 
the  College  of  Education,  many  students 
who  take  the  elementary  course  are 
preparing  for  the  advanced  courses. 
To  say  that  a  student  should  be  able 
to  do  the  work  of  the  following  unit 
in  order  to  pass,  would  set  too  high  a 
standard  of  accomplishment  for  the 
students  who  desire  only  the  knowledge 
which  induced  the  department  to  make 
the  subject  a  reouired  course.  Such  a 
standard  would  be  hopelessly  high  for 
students  who  are  not  mathematically 
inclined  and  who  can  hardly  hope  to 
succeed  in  the  advanced  courses. 

Since  the  department  made  the 
requirement  because  of  the  two  simple 
objectives  stated  above,  the  passing 
^de  was  given  in  all  cases  where  the 
instructor  had  reason  to  believe  that 
these  objectives  had  been  attained. 


Many  students — graduates — therefore 
received  a  passing  mark  of  C  even  thou^ 
they  were  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the 
succeeding  course.  A  mark  of  A  implied 
unquestioned  ability  to  pursue  the  fob 
lowing  course  and  a  grade  of  B  implied 
that  ^  student  was  free  to  make  his 
choice.  If  the  B  had  been  rather  easily 
earned  he  undoubtedly  could  continue. 
If  it  was  earned  only  at  a  great  expendi' 
ture  of  time  and  labor,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  at  his  own  risk  but  he  was  not 
advised  to  omtinue  the  course. 

Much  may  be  said  as  to  what  coO' 
sdtutes  failure.  Fch’  the  most  part,  we 
have  not  taken  the  human  interest  we 
should  in  the  child  before  giving  him  a 
failing  mark.  The  one  thing  of  supreme 
importance  is  to  know  the  child.  Then, 
if  we  think  in  terms  of  the  principles 
given  in  this  article  we  shall  probably 
do  much  more  for  our  boys  and  girls 
than  we  have  deme  in  the  past. 

Summary 

Pupils  need  to  be  studied  and  under' 
stood  by  the  teacher  as  never  before. 
When  the  teacher  considers  the  child — 
instead  of  the  method,  curriculum, 
devices,  or  what  not — she  will  begin 
to  understand  him  better  and  be  able 
to  do  more  for  him.  This  does  not 
mean  an  ignoring  of  method  and  curri' 
culum.  It  does  mean  that  her  thinking 
about  them  will  be  in  terms  of  the  child 
who  will  then  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage.  She  will  not  fail  the  child  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  or  just  because  he 
has  failed  to  do  what  she  expects  in  her 
course,  but  she  will  ask  questions,  such 
as  “Could  he  hope  to  succeed  in  further 
work  in  this  subject?”  and  “Docs  he 
exp^t  to  continue  further  with  this 
subject?”  The  more  complete  her 
knowledge  of  the  pupil,  the  more  wisely 
she  will  decide  the  difficult  question 
of  whether  to  fail  or  not  to  fail  a  partic' 
ular  student. 
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Matching  tests  are  neither  new  nor 
rare.  Every  situaticsi  that  calls  for  an  as' 
sociation'response  is  a  kind  of  matching 
test.  Yet  the  form  shown  in  this 
article  may  be  sufBciently  interesting  to 
justify  publication.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  by  the  writer  in  classes  in  the 
history  of  education,  but  may  be  readily 
adapted  to  many  kinds  of  subject' 
matter.  The  matching  test  is  easily 
written  in  varying  degrees  of  difficulty 
and  lends  itself  to  rapid  recording  and 
to  rapid  scoring.  Classes  to  which  it 
has  been  submitted  have  uniformly 
shown  great  interest  in  it,  an  interest 
that  is,  however,  likely  due  in  part  to 
its  puzzle  features.  It  may  be  varied — 
and  made  more  difficult — by  increasing 
the  total  number  of  items;  and  by 
adding  to  the  left'hand  column  a  number 
of  subjects  for  which  there  are  no 
completing  predicates  provided.  In  pre' 
paring  tests  of  this  diaracter  one  must 
take  into  account  the  arrangement  of 
the  several  items  and  the  phrasing  of 
them.  The  form,  suggested  in  this 
article,  does  not  quite  avoid  defects  at 
these  points.  It  is  here  offered,  not  as 
a  model,  but  as  an  example  of  a  type. 

A  key  to  this  form  is  print^  in 
Table  III,  and  those  readers  who  may 
wish  to  “take”  the  test  should  record 
their  answers  before  turning  page  159. 
They  may  thus  renew  acquaintance 
with  a  few  stray  bits  of  the  history  eff 
education  and  perhaps  secure  a  thrill 
witnilar  to  that  which  comes  from  the 
solution  of  a  cross-word  puzzle.  The 
directions  follow. 

DiMcnoNi 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  this  test 
may  best  be  made  clear  by  means  of  examples. 
Let  us  take  the  following  sentences: 

Rupert  Hugbei  U  a  contemporary  writer. 

Woodrow  WUaon  waa  president  of  tbe  United  States. 

AUM  Termyaon  is  tbe  autbor  of  IdjUa  the  King 


These  sentences  were  dissected  and  the  paiti 
were  rearranged  as  folio ws: 

1.  Woodrow  Wilson  — it  a  contemporary  writer. 

2.  Alfred  Tennyaon  — waa  preaident  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Rupert  Hughes  — is  the  author  of  Idyttt  of  tiu  Kny. 

Now  if  we  write  3  in  the  blank  before  the  fir« 
predicate  it  will  indicate  that  the  third  subject 
is  to  be  used  with  the  first  predicate  to  make  i 
true  sentence.  Similarly,  we  must  write  a  1 
before  the  second,  and  a  2  before  the  third. 
Proceed  in  the  same  way  in  the  following  test 
remembering  that  each  number  must  be  used  only 
once  and  that  when  subjects  and  predicates  art 
properly  matched,  all  the  sentences  will  be  true. 

The  Test 

1.  Euclid  — was  an  important  dement  of  aodal 

reaham 

2.  The  church  — ahoared  the  defeett  of  the  Ptolemaic 

theory 

3.  Galen  — is  one  of  the  group  of  aocial  realials 

4.  Tbe  Refonnatioo  — "rang  the  bell  that  called  the  snii 

tofetber'' 

3  Copernicus  — were  schools  on  French  courIt 

models 

6.  Galileo  — shows  a  strong  tendency  Coward 

eiKyclopediam 

7.  Tbe  Pcincipia  — was  greatly  furthered  by  realism  and 

8.  The  English 

Royal  Society  — were  first  begun  by  Hecker  upoa 
PratKle's  ideas 

9.  Montaigne  — was  projected  by  Sir  Humphrey 

Gdbert 

10.  Social  realism  — was  an  early  movement  for  teaching 

sciences 

11.  Travd  — is  the  title  of  Newton's  great 

mathematical  work 

12.  Bacon  — belonga  to  the  group  of  Aleiandriaa 

scbolm 

13.  The  New  Atlantis  — eras  exemplified  by  Erasmus,  Raly 

elais,  Milton 

14.  Sense  realism  — led  to  grater  freedom  in  scientific 

investipcion 

15.  Milton  — was  founded  by  John  Wallis  and 

others 

16.  Tbe  Orbis  Pictus  — was  an  eduational  and  scientific 

utopia 

17.  Children's  books  — was  an  important  item  in  Francke's 

program 

18.  Ritterakademien  — tried  to  work  out  a  method  according 

to  nature 

19.  The  Act  of 

Conformity  — first  used  the  tdeacope  cffectiTely  d 

astronomy 

20.  "Queen  Eliabeth's 

Academy"  — was  in  the  Middle  Aga  opposed  m 

science 

21.  Comenius  — were  still  rare  in  the  time  of  Locke 

22.  All  realism  — first  instituted  compulsory  attendance 

23.  A  mild  disdplioe  — was  an  "umovator  aotiapatmg 

Comenius'* 

24.  The  Duchy  of 

Weimar  — was  the  first  illustrated  schoolbook 

25.  Teacher  training  — was  a  noted  second  century  (A.  D.) 

writer  on  medicine 

26.  The  Real'Scbulen  —dispossessed  2000  of  the  Engtish 

clergy 
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n.  Scculahim  — data  from  the  work  of  WdliaiD 

Hanrey 

— waa  a  cocucant  feature  of  realiam 

];.  Humaniatic 

[calitm  — thought  Italiaii  could  be  learned  "in 

any  odd  hour" 

M  Modero  medicine  — waa  moat  favored  by  the  gentry  and 
the  wealthy 

This  test  waa  recently  given  at  Ohio 
State  University  to  ninety'three  Juniors 
and  Seniors  after  they  had  sp>ent  about 
eleven  weeks  in  the  study  of  the  period 
from  the  Renaissance  to  1750.  After 
they  had  recorded  for  twelve  minutes, 
the  papers  were  collected  and  were 
acored — the  number  right — by  the  in- 
structor,  no  marks  of  any  kind  being 
placed  upon  them.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  class  each  student  was  again 

Ehis  paper,  and  he  was  told  to 
recording  his  answers.  Twenty 
minutes  were  albwed  at  the  second 
tession.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
almost  every  student  had  either  finished 
the  test  or  had  lost  interest  in  it.  The 
papers  were  again  collected  and  later 
scored.  This  procedure  gave  two  scores 
fbr  each  studrat,  one  at  tb:  end  of 
twelve  minutes  and  another  at  the  end 
of  thirty-two  (12+20)  minutes  of 
recording.  Table  I  shows  the  dis¬ 
tributions  of  the  two  sets  of  scores  and 
their  medians.  The  correlation  ratio 
between  them  was  0.73. 

Avoiding  the  term  “relative  diffi¬ 
culty" — and  remembering  that  difficulty 
is  here  doubtless  a  furKtion  of  “arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  items"  among  other  things — 
we  may  simply  say  that  placing  the 
numbers  of  the  test  items  in  order  frcmi 
the  one  answered  correctly  the  lowest 
number  of  times  (No.  27,  14  times)  to 
those  answered  correctly  the  highest 
number  of  times  (Nos.  16  and  5,  each 
86  times)  by  this  group  of  ninety-three 
students  we  have  the  following  series: 
27,  22,  14,  21,  23,  4, 11, 10, 20, 25,  8,  26, 
29,  9,  18,  12,  15,  24,  1, 13, 6, 7.  28, 19, 
30. 2, 3, 17,  5, 16. 

The  same  group  of  students  were  also 
given,  in  the  course  of  the  term,  two 
tests  of  the  ordinary  essay  type.  These 
were  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  the  first 


four  being  satisfactory  marks.  Com¬ 
bining  the  two  marks  thus  given  each 
student  by  averaging  them  and  com¬ 
paring  this  mark  with  the  same  student's 
score  in  the  matching  test  we  get 
results  which  are  sununarized  in  Table 
II.  The  table  is  read  as  follows: 
Five  students  received  an  average  of  A 
in  the  essay  tests  and  the  scores  of  these 

TABLE  I 

DimuBunoN  or  Scout  on  tr>  Matching  Tht 


Soon* 

Pint  Pohod 
12  nunute* 

Stcoitd  Period 
12plui20 
Bunutn 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

26-30 . 

0 

7 

21-25 . 

5 

16 

16-20 . 

9 

28 

11-15 . 

30 

35 

6-10 . 

39 

6 

0-5 . 

10 

1 

Mediaa . 

97 

15.8 

TAM.E  II 

RaNOI  of  Scout  ON  TRl  MATCHING  TeST  MaOB 
BY  Studenti  Having  Cebtain 
Avbkagb  Ratings 


Avenie 

Mark 

Eaaiv  Teau 

Number 

crfCaae* 

Ranfe  of 
Scoro 

Median 

Scon 

Mean 

Scon 

(!) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

A . 

5 

26-16 

25 

23 

B . 

13 

30-12 

18 

21 

C . 

33 

30-  8 

15 

14 

D . 

27 

26-  9 

16 

16 

E . 

15 

22-  3 

14 

14 

five  in  the  matching  test  were  dis¬ 
tributed  between  26  and  16,  with  a 
median  of  25  and  a  mean  of  23;  and  so 
on  for  the  successive  lines  of  the  table. 

Why  is  the  implied  correlation  so 
low?  For  one  thing  the  essay  tests  did 
not  cover  the  same  ground  as  the 
matching  test.  They  also  allowed  more 
freedom  in  the  selection  ideas  and 
gave  more  opportunity  for  suggestion  to 
play  its  r6le.  The  matching  test  calls 
tor  specific  responses.  But  when  neither 
test  is  standardized  one  can  only  specu- 
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late  rather  aimlessly  about  the  meaning 
of  such  a  comparison.  Probably  the 
two  tests  measure  quite  different  ca' 
pacities  and  neither  reveals  in  detail  nor 
with  accuracy  what  the  students  “kiKSw" 
about  the  history  of  education. 

Table  III  is  ^e  promised  key  to  the 
test  just  given.  It  should  be  read  thus: 


If,  as  is  not  unlikely,  sane  of  th 
answers  may  at  first  seem  ambiguous,  it 
is  probable  that  a  careful  rereading  and 
applicatioi  of  the  directions  by  th 
student  will  remove  the  apparent 
ambiguity.  The  writer  believes  that 
all  r^  ambi^ties  have  been  avoided 
and  that  the  best  set  of  matches  form  i 


TABLE  III  • 

List  of  Coiuizct  CoupLmoNS 


The  subject  (Icft'hand)  numbered  11  is 
complete  by  the  predicate  standing 
first  in  the  right-hand  column  making  a 
senteiKe  which  reads.  Travel  was  an 
important  element  of  social  realism; 
and  subject  numbered  5  is  completed  by 
the  second  predicate,  the  sentence 
stating  that  Copernicus  showed  the 
defects  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory. 


unique  set.  However,  if  upon  con¬ 
sideration,  it  were  found  that  the  sanx 
answer  applies  equally  well  to  nm 
different  predicates,  su<^  finding  would 
indicate  a  defect  in  this  particuht 
versioi  of  this  form  of  matching  test 
It  would  not  impeach  the  type  of  test 
described.  (%  yes,  if  you  m^e  a  hi^ 
score,  tell  others;  if  not,  tell  us. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

F.  E.  Sanboan 
Coiumbui,  Ohio 


That  every  board  of  education  should 
have  an  inventory  and  appraisal  of  all 
the  property  wbich  it  possesses  is  a 
sound  business  policy.  The  principal 
reasons  for  sudi  an  inventory  and 
appraisal  are  that  it  gives  the  advisable 
amount  of  insunmce  to  be  carried;  in 
case  of  a  fire  or  a  tornado,  it  is  the 
basis  for  a  quick  and  fair  settlement  by 
the  insurance  companies;  and  where 
tuition  is  received  for  children  of  non¬ 
residents,  it  furnishes  the  only  approved 


basis  for  finding  the  actual  value  of  aD 
property  used  in  conducting  the  school 
attended.  The  records  of  the  office  of 
the  State  Fire  Marshal  show  that  for 
the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  fin 
in  a  schoolhouse  in  Ohio,  on  an  average, 
every  ten  days  serious  enough  for  a 
report  to  reach  his  office.  This  may  seem 
improbable  but  such  are  the  recordt. 
No  one  knows  where  the  next  fire  may 
occur  or  how  serious  it  may  be,  so  insur¬ 
ance  should  be  placed  on  the  property. 
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What  kind  and  what  amount  should 
be  carried?  The  property  should  be 
iuured  against  both  fire  and  wind 
itonns,  and  there  are  two  kinds  of 
policies  which  may  be  held  for  this 
josurance. 

The  regular  form  is  one  where  the 
property  insured  is  specified  and  a 
definite  maximum  amount  of  money  is 
named  in  the  policy.  The  actual  cash 
value  of  the  d^troyed  property  at  the 
ame  of  the  loss  is  paid  by  the  insurance 
company  ^  to  the  amount  of  mcmey 
named.  The  insurance  may  be  any 
amount  up  to  the  actual  ca^  value  of 
the  property  specified.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  carry  more.  If  less  is  carried  and 
destructiem  occurs,  any  amount  of  loss 
over  that  named  in  the  policy  is  borne 
by  the  owner.  It  is  best  to  know  the 
actual  detailed  cash  value  of  the  property 
before  destruction  occurs,  for  it  is  dif^' 
ficult  to  determine  this  afterwards. 

The  second  kind  of  policy  is  the 
ittular  form  with  a  rider  attached, 
wmch  is  known  as  the  “co'insurance 
clause."  With  this  clause  it  is  impierative 
for  the  protection  the  insured  that 
the  actual  cash  value  be  determined 
by  suitable  means  before  the  insurance 
is  taken.  The  clause  stipulates  that 
“the  insured  shall  at  all  times  maintain 
contributing  insurance  (mi  each  item  of 
property  insured  by  this  policy  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  90  percent  the  actual 
cash  value  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  and 
that  failing  to  do  so,  the  insured  shall  to 
the  extent  o(  such  deficit  bear  his" 
proportion  of  any  loss.  When  the  in' 
surance  is  for  90  percent  of  the  actual 
cash  value,  the  insuraiKe  company  pays 
100  percent  of  any  loss  up  to  tl^  amount 
named  in  the  policy.  Other  percents 
than  90  may  be  used.  By  insuring  under 
this  co-insurance  form  and  taking  the 
precaution  of  having  an  inventory  and 
appraisal  made  beforehand,  a  policy  for  a 
stated  amount  is  obtainable  at  a  much 
lower  cost  in  premiums  than  may  be 
procured  under  the  first  form  described. 


This  difference  in  cost  depends  upon  the 
type  of  construction  eff  the  building  and 
its  nearness  to  fire  protection. 

The  amount  eff  insurance  which  a 
board  of  educaticxi  should  carry  is  such 
as  would  cover  a  so-called  "total  loss" 
of  the  property  insured;  otherwise,  a 
new  building  and  a  new  equipment 
might  necessitate  a  large  bond  issue  with 
increased  taxes.  A  proper  inventay 
and  appraisal  should  be  made  regardless 
of  the  form  of  the  policy  which  is  held, 
and  it  must  be  made  for  real  protection 
if  the  co-insurance  form  is  used.  The 
money  difference  in  premiums,  under 
the  co-insurance  form,  will  frequently 
pay  the  cost  eff  the  inventory  and 
appraisal  and  give  a  substantial  saving 
as  well.  The  inventexy  and  appraise 
should  be  obtained  from  some  firm  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  such  matters  and 
whose  methods  are  acceptable  to  the 
insurance  adjusters.  The  policy-holder 
need  not  wait  until  any  present  policy 
is  about  to  expire  befexe  a  change  is 
made,  for  the  present  policies  may  be 
canceled  and  the  unu^  portions  of 
the  premiums  on  these  appued  toward 
the  new  policies. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  as  to 
whether  a  board  eff  education  should  be 
insured  with  a  regular  insurance 
company  or  should  carry  its  own 
insurance.  It  may  be  stated  quite  posi¬ 
tively  that  school  buildings  and  contents 
in  a  small  community  shwld  be  insured 
in  regular  insurance  companies.  Very 
large  communities  may  find  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  carry  their  own  insurance.  The 
plan  adopted  for  the  city  eff  Cincinnati 
is  explained  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Reeder 
in  a  former  issue  eff  t^  Bulletin.^ 
Boards  of  education  in  medium-sized 
communities  may  need  to  consider  this 
question  carefully.  In  any  case,  all 
places,  large  and  small,  should  have 
their  properties  appraised,  fex*  it  is 


‘Reeder.  Wnd  G.  "ComaMmitT  Ineunocc  of  Seboot 
Building*."  EduceMmel  Rejeerch  Bulletin,  4:t61-d3,  April, 
1925. 
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necessary  that  even  the  large  dty  boards 
know  what  they  possess  and,  based 
upon  this,  how  much  they  should  set 
aside  annually  for  insurance. 

A  complete  appraisal  covers  the  land, 
the  buildings,  and  the  equipment.  It 
gives  the  cost  of  reproducing  or  replacing 
die  different  items,  adjusts  or  reduces 
this,  reproduction  cost  on  the  basis  of 
present  condition  or  depreciation,  and 
notes  the  articles  or  items  insurable 
with  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance 
to  carry  upon  them.  The  adjusted  cost 
furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  a  cash 
settlement  with  the  insurance  company 
must  rest. 

The  land  appraisal  includes  the  figures 
for  the  land  itself  and  also  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  upon  it,  such  as  roads, 
walks,  gutters,  fences,  grading,  land¬ 
scaping,  drains,  sewers,  wells,  and 
retaining  walls.  These  figures  do  not 
enter  into  the  insurance  but  are  essential 
as  a  part  of  the  total  expense  upon 
which  the  tuition  charge  for  non-resident 
pupils  is  calculated. 

,  In  making  a  valuation  of  buildings 
one  of  two  methods  may  be  used.  The 
first  method  requires  finding  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  building  and  then  multi¬ 
plying  this  figure  by  a  price  per  cubic 
root,  such  price  being  based  upon  the 
costs  of  similar  buildings.  This  method 
is  considered  of  but  little  merit  by  the 
insurance  adjusters.  The  second  method, 
which  is  the  preferable  ont,  is  based  upon 
a  more  complete  survey  than  the  first 
and  upon  measurements  and  calculations 
of  eadi  kind  of  construction  and  work 
entering  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
structure.  The  amount  of  each  is 
multiplied  by  the  cost  of  such  work  per 
unit,  this  unit  being  determined  by  the 
prevailing  local  cost  of  materials  and 
wages.  The  latter  method  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  courts,  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  contractor  in 
estimating  his  bid  to  erect  a  building. 

The  total  of  the  costs  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  work  gives  the  probable 


cost  of  reproducing  the  building  new  jt 
the  time  of  the  appraisal.  The  existii^ 
condition  of  the  various  features  eff  fit 
building  due  to  depreciation  is  noted, 
and  adjustment  fco’  this  condition  it 
made  in  the  reproduction  cost.  E)ep(» 
ciation  results  from  weather,  use,  and 
obsolescence. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  u 
inventory  of  the  equipment  can  be  made 
by  the  s^ool  force  itself,  but  it  is  muck 
better  to  secure  for  this  the  services  of 
a  firm  whiodi  makes  a  regular  business  of 
inventories  and  appraisals.  Cooperatiot 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  teachen 
should  be  given  to  expedite  the  work. 

The  inventory  shows  the  l(x:ation  of 
each  article  of  equipment  as  to  the  build’ 
ing  and  the  r(x>m.  Its  cost,  as  if  new  at 
the  time  of  the  inventory,  is  stated  and 
this  cost  adjusted  to  its  present  conditioo 
fox'  depreciation  due  to  use  and  obsob’ 
cence.  Thus  this  inventory  and 
appraisal  is  of  aid  in  adjusting  fire  losses. 
With  it  a  check  can  readily  ne  made  to 
determine  the  articles  destroyed  and  to 
obtain  their  value.  Ah  inventory  may 
disclose  articles  whose  existence  hai 
been  forgotten  and  which  can  be  put 
into  service  instead  of  making  ne« 
purchases.  Rechecking  by  frequent  iiy 
ventexies  helps  us  to  keep  an  accuratt 
account  of  t^gs,  and  missing  articla 
are  more  readily  found. 

Tuition  should  be  at  such  a  figure  ai 
to  be  fair  to  both  boards  of  educatioo 
involved  in  the  transaction.  The  intent 
of  Sections  7736  and  7747  of  the  General 
Code  as  amended  in  1921  is  to  have  the 
cost  of  instruction  equitably  divided  pro 
rata  between  the  resident  and  noey 
resident  pupils.  For  this  purpose  Section 
7736  makes  mandatory  the  method  there  | 
given  f(x  ascertaining  the  amount  per 
capita  based  upon  ^  total  expense. 
This  Section  reads  corKeming  property 

as  follows:  “ _ said  tot^  expense 

to  include  interest  charges  not  exceeding 
5  percent  per  annum  and  depreciation 
charges  not  exceeding  5  percent  pet 
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annum  based  upon  the  actual  value  of 
all  property  u^  in  conducting”  the 
school  attended.  Section  7747  refers 
to  the  high  school  and  includes  the 
quotation  given. 

This  “actual  value”  is  best  found  by 
the  method  outlined  above  for  the  land, 
building,  and  equipment,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  courts.  It  is  for  the 
b^efit  of  all  that  this  should  be  found. 
One  board  should  know  the  actual  value, 
that  it  may  collect  the  tuitions  lawfully 
due  it;  and  another  board,  that  it  is 
not  being  overcharged  for  the  tuitions 
which  it  pays.  The  proposition  is  a 
fair  one. 

In  the  case  of  fire  or  tornado  losses 
there  are  two  parties  involved,  as  there 
are  in  matters  concerning  tuitions. 
For  this  reason  it  is  business'like  to 
have  the  figures  which  are  needed  in 
transactions  of  this  natiire  obtained  by  a 
disinterested  third  party  and  a  firm 
making  a  business  of  inventories  and 
appraisals  is  best  fitted  to  obtain  such 
figures.  A  report  from  such  a  firm  is 
an  unbiased  and  non'pardsan  nature 
and  is  more  readily  acceptable  to  in' 
surance  companies  and  to  those  boards 
which  have  tuitions  to  pay. 

Any  board  of  educaticm  which  has 
not  obtained  an  inventory  and  appraisal 
of  the  character  described  would  do  well 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  one. 
Where  this  matter  has  been  overlooked, 
a  superintendent  or  principal  should  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  his  board  and  do 
all  possible  to  obtain  a  favorable  ccmsid' 
eration  of  it. 

Children  are  taught  to  read  only 
through  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  effort.  When  they 
have  learned  to  read,  what  use  do  they 
make  of  the  ability,  and  what  kind  of 
material  do  they  choose  to  read?  The 
Milwaukee  Vocational  School*  has  made 
a  special  study  of  this  question  with 

'Ruebe.  Williun  F.  Tbe  Rodtiu  Inimiu  of  Toanf 
Vorl^i.  Milwaukee,  Vocational  ScLoot.  1925.  102  pp. 
(Vocational  Education  Mooograjdi,  No.  9) 


regard  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  come 
under  its  care.  More  than  seven 
thousand  young  workers  were  studied; 
the  number  was  evenly  divided  as  to  sex. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  boys 
and  95  percent  of  the  girls  read  the 
newspaper.  The  sport  page  is  the 
most  attractive  single  feature  for  the 
boys,  with  the  comics  a  close  secemd. 
The  comics  make  the  highest  appeal 
to  the  girls,  no  other  toture  even 
approaching  them  in  interest  value, 
unless  it  is  the  stories,  which  attract 
about  80  percent  of  the  readers  among 
the  girls.  The  boys  show  more  interest 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  True  Story  Magazine  tops  the  list 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the  American 
Magazine  stands  third  for  both  sexes. 
The  boys  give  second  place  to  Popular 
Mechanics  and  the  girls  to  Colliers. 
The  girls  give  place  in  the  ten  most 
popular  to  True  Romance,  Love  Story 
Magazine,  and  Red  Boo\,  in  addition  to 
True  Story. 

Part  VI  of  the  repeat  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  popular  t5rpe  of  short- 
story  magazine.  Some  of  the  findings 
are:  public  morals  are  sacrificed  at  the 
altar  of  greed;  the  salaciously  suggestive 
magazine  finds  a  ready  market,  as  it  uses 
effective  commercial  methods  for  stimu' 
lating  sales,  is  attractive  from  a  mechan' 
ical  viewpoint,  is  written  in  languaK  to 
meet  the  capacity  of  the  reader,  and  the 
element  of  interest  is  developed  through 
the  use  of  psychological  cleverness. 

Only  ab^t  half  of  the  boys  and  5R. 
percent  of  the  girls  have  library  cards 
and  make  use  them.  Nearly  all  of 
the  book  reading  that  is  done  is  fiction 
for  both  sexes,  although  the  girls  show 
a  higher  percent  than  the  boys.  The 
choice  of  boeJes  for  the  limited  number 
of  bodi-readers  is  much  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  choice  of  magazines. 

Librarians,  teachers,  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  will  find  much  food  for  thought 
in  this  objective  presentation  of  thc; 
reading  interests  of  young  workers. 

J.  A.  B, 
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RESEARCH 

Research  in  education  is  neither  a 
new  subject  nor  a  field  of  knowledge. 
Neither  is  research  new.  Research  is 
a  method  of  procedure,  a  mode  of  attack 
on  our  problems.  It  is  the  method  of 
the  scientists.  But  what  is  a  scientist? 
Not  simply  one  who  works  the  micro- 
scope,  the  telescope,  or  the  retcMt;  not 
simply  one  who  works  in  the  field  of 
chemistry  or  physics  or  biology  or 
astronomy.  A  scientist  is  one  who  is 
distingui^ed  by  two  characteristics. 
First,  an  insatiable  desire  to  know  the 
truth  and,  second,  an  absolute  honesty 
in  reporting  what  he  finds.  These  will 
characterize  Galileo  and  Newton,  Fara¬ 
day,  Pasteur,  and  Michaelson.  They 
will  also  characterize  Plato,  Savonarola, 
Luther,  Pestalozzi,  and  Thorndike.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  science  of  education, 
research  must  play  a  big  part  in  the 
things  we  do.  This  means  we  must  be 
scientists.  We  must  have  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  scientist. 

Probably  the  vast  majority  of  people 
fail  to  qualify  on  CMie  or  both  of  these 
characteristics.  They  have  no  insatiable 
desire  to  know  the  truth.  Gossip  is 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  fact.  They 
prefer  to  take  their  opinions,  ready  made, 
from  others,  fex'  it  requires  less  eSort 
than  thinking.  Prejudices  are  more 
easily  acquired  than  knowledge.  It  is 
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easier  to  express  an  opinion  than  to 
pass  judgment  upem  it;  easier  to  repeat 
than  to  revise  erne's  position  cm  the 
of  more  informatiem.  Also,  it  seem* 
more  consistent. 

Children  are  said  to  be  human 

3uestion  marks.  That  simply  means 
lat  they  have  this  characteristic  of  the 
scientist — the  insatiable  desire  to  know. 
Most  of  them  lose  this  consummg 
curiosity  before  they  are  adults.  Perhaps 
repression  kills  it,  or  lack  of  stimulation 
starves  it.  Fortunate  are  they  who  have 
this  characteristic  and  whose  experience 
stimulates  it  to  further  development. 
To  the  extent  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  present  knowledge  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  honestly  question  present 
explanations,  we  may  hope  to  grow  in 
this  attribute  of  the  scientist.  Curiosity 
or  the  desire  to  know  increases  as  we 
learn,  if  those  who  taught  us  have  also 
stimulated  us  to  raise  questions.  Many 
of  us  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  tlK 
more  we  have  learned  the  more  there 
seems  to  be  to  learn.  Our  increased 
knowledge  has  opened  to  us  wide  vistas 
of  the  unknown  which  we  have  not 
previously  even  conceived  of  as  existing. 
We  have  become  actively  curious  about 
larger  fields  and  as  our  knowledge  has 
increased,  we  have  acquired  broader 
interests. 

The  second  characteristic — absolute 
honesty  in  repeating  what  we  find — is 
equally  important.  Recently  a  professor 
of  geography  in  a  university  was  heard 
to  say,  “I  don’t  care  what  the  evidence 
shows,  I  don’t  believe  it.”  On  another 
occasion  the  dean  of  a  graduate  school  re¬ 
marked  concerning  senne  data  reported  in 
a  Master’s  investigation,  “I  don  t  believe 
it,  and  if  it  is  true,  it  should  never  be 
published.”  An  editorial,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  educational  magazine  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  said  this,  regarding  a 
certain  investigation:  “The  study  ought 
never  to  have  been  made.  Having  b^n 
made,  it  ou^t  not  to  have  been  accepted 
as  a  Doctor  s  dissertation.  Having  been 
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never  to  have  been 
statements  are  illus' 
scientific  attitude  of 
mind  which  sometimes  appears  even 
among  those  whom  we  ordinarily  suppose 
to  be  scientific.  All  of  us  have  our  pre- 
judices.  All  of  us  have  our  limitations, 
especially  outside  of  our  own  field.  The 
true  scientist,  however,  reports  with  ab- 
solute  hcMiesty  his  findings  whether  or 
oot  they  agree  with  tradition,  with  the 
findmgs  of  his  colleagues,  or  with  the 
theories  and  philosophy  which  he  holds. 
Truth  is  acknowledged  and  reported  rC' 
gardless  of  how  it  cuts  across  personal 
ioclinations. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  is  not  easy. 
Having  formed  an  hypothesis,  many  set 
up  an  experiment  to  fyrove  that  it  is  true, 
instead  of  setting  up  an  experiment  to 


accepted,  it  ought 
published.”  These 
trative  of  the  non- 


find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  true. 
Many  in  their  actions  evidence  the  same 
attitude  as  was  expressed  by  the  chair' 
man  of  the  board  of  deacons  when  they 
met  to  consider  a  case.  In  the  opening 
prayer,  the  chairman  said,  ”0  Lord, 
may  our  decision  be  right  for  we  are 
very  much  decided."  Too  often  people 
locate  what  seems  to  be  an  advantageous 
result  and  then  seek  ways  to  justify 
getting  that  result.  We  do  not  say  that 
these  people  are  intellectually  dishonest, 
but  that  such  procedure  does  not  char' 
acterize  the  scientist.  Hypotheses  are 
necessary  but  the  question  is,  "What 
is  the  truth  in  this  sitiution  under  these 
conditions?"  Research  is  the  method  for 
ascertaining  the  truth  and  we  should  ac' 
knowledge  it  regardless  of  prejudice,  pre' 
conceived  notions,  or  a  priori  decisions. 

E.  J.  A. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LOUISVILLE  BUREAU 
OF  RESEARCH^ 


HsNiunTA  V.  Race 

Wucomtn  State  Department  of  Public  Imtruction 


Early  in  the  fall  of  1914  I  was  offered 
a  position  at  the  Louisville  Normal 
School  as  a  teacher  of  educational  psy' 
chology.  The  incumbent  of  this  position 
was  alk)  expected  to  give  mental  tests 
to  gifted  children  in  the  city.  The 
position  offered  an  opportunity  for  first' 
hand  experience  in  a  new  field.  The 
idea  of  giving  mental  tests  to  discover 
gifted  children  and  the  implied  privilege 
of  working  out  an  educational  program 
for  them,  bad  a  very  strong  appeal.  The 


'!  ’In  connection  with  Project  58  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
•:  tional  Reaearch  at  Ohio  State  Univeraity — a  project  in  which 
I  the  uxzption  and  devdoptnent  of  bureaua  of  reaearch  were 
,  iovcatifated — aeveral  detailed  reporta  arere  received.  Two 
;  or  three  of  theae  were  of  auch  interest  that  we  have  thought  it 
adviaabie  to  publish  them  in  their  entirety.  This  atatement. 
I  imtteo  by  Dr.  Race  while  abe  was  still  director  of  Educa- 
banal  Reaearch  at  Youngatovm,  Ohio,  tells  the  story  of  the 
crigin  of  the  bureau  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  See  Nos.  ]j^2, 
4.  S.  and  7  of  this  volume  of  the  Bulletin  for  articles  by  Dr. 
H.  B.  Chapman. — EoiToa. 

E 


position,  in  spite  of  the  low  salary  which 
it  carried,  was  accepted  imm^iately. 

Teaching  at  the  Normal  School  began 
the  next  morning  after  my  arrival.  A 
few  days  later  I  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  find  out  when  my 
testing  duties  were  to  begin.  Dr. 
Holland  was  eager  to  see  the  bureau 
initiated  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  begin  the  work  of 
testing  gifted  children  at  once.  He  had 
come  to  Louisville  in  January,  1911. 
Just  previous  to  his  coming,  a  law  had 
been  enacted  by  the  Kentucky  legis' 
lature  reducing  the  Board  of  Educatiim 
in  Louisville  from  fourteen  to  five 
members.  He  had  been  elected  to 
reorganize  the  city  schools.  It  was  a 
Herculean  task  Init  he  did  it  with 
characteristic  vigor.  At  the  time  of  my 
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arrival  many  new  administrative 
measures  were  coming  into  effect  all 
through  the  school  system.  This  latest 
conception  seemed  quite  an  innovation, 
as  indeed  it  was  at  the  time.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  the  work  should 
be  taken  up  gradually  and  that  I  should 
first  of  all  get  acquainted  with  the  field. 

Dr.  Holland  had  already  established 
three  special  classes,  one  in  December, 
1913,  for  atypical,  white  children,  taught 
by  Miss  Eliza  Rorke,  and  two  others  in 
November,  1913.  One  of  the  latter  was 
a  class  for  retarded,  white  children,  and 
the  other  was  a  class  for  retarded, 
colored  children.  This  last  class  was 
called  by  its  colored  teacher,  a  class  for 
“incorrigible,  retarded,  and  defective 
children.”  In  September,  1914,  two 
more  classes  for  retarded  children  were 
formed  and  at  the  same  time  a  special 
class  of  I V-B  children  who  were  accelcT' 
ated  in  their  studies  was  organized  at  the 
Sixth  Street  School  with  Miss  Fanny 
Sleadd  as  teacher. 

None  of  these  classes  had  been  given 
mental  tests,  with  the  exception  of  the 
class  of  atypical  children  taught  by  Miss 
Rorke.  She  was  graduated  from  Vine- 
land  Training  School  before  coming  to 
Louisville  and  had  learned  how  to  give 
the  Binet'Simon  tests.  Her  class  was 
very  low  mentally  and  included  some 
imbeciles  among  the  feeble'tninded.  All 
of  these  claves,  however,  afforded 
opportunity  for  immediate  study. 
Moreover,  there  were  problem  childrra 
in  every  school,  and  many  of  the  teachers 
were  eager  to  have  them  tested.  O 
tempora!  O  morons!  How  much  easier  it 
is  to  serve  them  than  the  gifted. 

Dr.  Holland  gave  one  of  his  office 
rooms  for  a  clinic  and  office.  It  was 
decided  that  three  afternoons  a  week 
should  be  spent  there  giving  mental 
tests.  He  had  his  third  report  almost 
ready  for  publication  and  he  asked  for  the 
contribution  of  a  paragraph  or  two 
giving  plans  and  setting  forth  work  that 
might  be  begun  very  soon.  The  article 


was  headed,  “The  Psychological  Clinic." 
The  following  description  was  submitted 
and  included  in  Dr.  Holland’s  report  to 
the  Board  of  Education: 


A  psychological  clinic  is  being  equipped  by  the  | 
Board  of  Education  for  the  benefit  of  the  dty 
schools. 

Realizing  that  many  children  suffer  in  mental 
and  moral  development  either  because  of  being 
held  back  until  habits  of  intellectual  waste  am 
formed  or  because  of  being  placed  in  situation 
too  difficult  for  proper  growrth,  the  clinic  has  as 
its  purpose  the  examination  of  exceptional  children, 
both  defective  and  accelerated,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  properly  placed  in  school  grade  and 
advanced  according  to  abUity. 

In  the  clinx  tl^  child  is  given  careful  exami. 
lution  under  the  following  considerations:  (1) 
physical,  to  ascertain  his  power  to  do  work  and 
to  determine  whether  there  are  bodily  ailmenti 
that  interfere  with  intellectual  development; 
(2)  pedagogical,  to  determine  his  school  acluev^ 
ment;  (3)  intellectual,  to  discover  his  standing  in 
mental  traits,  powrers,  and  tendencies;  (4)  tocky 
logical,  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  part  d 
the  city  in  which  be  resides,  his  home,  amusD 
ments,  and  so  forth;  (5)  here^tary  and  develop> 
mental,  to  find  out  what  may  be  the  controlli^ 
elements  of  his  original  luture. 

Tests  worked  out  by  Thorndike,  Woodworth, 
Whipple,  Binet,  De  S^tis,  Wallin,  and  others 
are  used.  Examinations  are  being  given  at  the 
Administratuxi  Building. 


The  socalled  clinic  had  one  desk  and 
two  chairs.  Equipment  consisted  of  the 
Binet'Simon  and  De  Sanctis  tests,  God^ 
dard's  form  board,  a  scale  for  weighing 
and  erne  for  measuring  height,  a  dynomom' 
eter,  a  galvancxneter,  eye  charts,  ton^ 
depressers,  two  of  Dr.  Healy’s  puzzles, 
a  Yale  lock,  and  a  pair  of  calipers  for 
taking  head  measurement.  Later,  Dr. 
Terman  sent  a  copy  of  his  Stanford 
revision  of  the  Binet'Simon  Test  while 
it  was  still  in  mimeographed  form. 
Cards  were  also  printed  for  recording 
facts  on  physical  development,  schod 
and  social  conditions,  inheritance,  and 
mental  status.  Miss  Rorke  very  kindly 
assisted  with  these. 

The  director  of  the  clinic  was  very 
anxious  that  her  work  should  be  sch 
entific.  The  proper  card  had  to  be 
filled  out  for  every  candidate.  Physical 
measures  were  carefully  made.  At  first, 
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all  the  boys  and  girls  were  obliged  to  take 
(&  their  shoes  as  if  on  holy  ground  in 
order  that  their  height  might  be  taken 
accurately.  One  day  after  several  meas' 
urements  of  colored  boys  had  been  taken, 
it  was  decided  to  use  heel  measures 
so  that  removal  of  shoes  would  not  be 
necessary.  The  cahpers  were  brought 
into  play  religiously  for  a  time.  There 
were  two  values  resulting  from  their 
use:  one  was  the  awe  that  struck  the 
constituents  when  such  terms  as  doh- 
chocephalic  and  brachycephahe  were 
used,  and  the  second  was  the  mental 
satisfaction  that  resulted  from  recalling 
Dr.  Giddings'  studies  of  the  European 
races.  The  director  used  to  say  with 
an  air  of  wisdom,  “This  head  is  typicallji 
English  and  this  one  is  south'European.  ’ 
What  such  measurements  had  to  do  with 
the  mental  ability  of  children  was  not 
known.  Courtis  would  probably  have 
called  them  “irrelevant  variables.” 
The  calipers,  I  may  add,  were  pur' 
chased  after  consulting  Dr.  Whipple’s 
book  CHI  mental  measurements. 

Early  in  the  first  year,  achievement 
tests  were  intrcxluced  into  the  schools. 
Dr.  Thcntidike's  writing  scale  was  placed 
in  the  different  buildings  and  children 
began  judging  their  own  writing  by  it. 
Three  schrols  were  tested  with  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Superintendent  Holland  thou^t 
it  would  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  select  CHie  school  from  the  wealthiest 
and  most  privileged  part  of  the  city, 
one  from  the  middle  class,  and  cme  frenn 
one  of  the  most  needy  sections.  The 
Thorndike  Reading  S^les,  which  had 
just  been  completed,  the  Ayers  Spelling 
Scale,  and  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests 
were  used.  We  did  not  divulge  the 
results,  and  the  ranking  of  the  scdiools 
has  been  lost.  The  records  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Dr.  Thorndike,  who  visited 
us  Portly  after  the  tabulations  were 
made,  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  reading 
we  stcxxl  very  weU.  In  arithmetic,  we 
decided  not  to  compare  the  results  with 


the  Courtis  standards  because,  having 
followed  Dr.  Ayers’  advice  and  taken 
the  tests  ourselves,  we  decided  that  it 
wcHild  not  be  quite  fair  to  the  children. 
We  wrote  to  Mr.  Courtis  and  asked 
him  for  results  from  other  cities.  He 
kindly  sent  records  made  by  Boston, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  and  some  districts 
in  Indiana.  With  these  the  three  schools 
compared  quite  favorably. 

About  this  time  the  name  of  the 
department  was  changed  to  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Laboratory.  The  superintendent 
cheerfully  reminded  the  director,  who 
made  up  the  complete  staff,  that  the 
first  two  syllables  of  substantive  in  the 
new  title  were  spelled  “l-a-b-o-r.”  Ex¬ 
perience  was  fast  confirming  the  state¬ 
ment. 

During  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
the  year  1915-16,  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
or  Psycholodcal  Laboratory  as  it  was 
called,  estabUshed  itself  quite  definitely 
as  a  working  unit.  The  director’s 
teaching  at  me  Normal  School  was 
reduced  to  two  mornings  a  week,  and 
an  efficient  secretary  was  employed. 
During  this  year.  Superintendent 
Holland  was  elected  president  eff  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College  and  resigned  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1916.  Superintendent  O.  L 
Reid  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
dty  schools  in  his  place. 

The  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
shows  a  cleavage  into  two  departments: 
one,  a  bureau  of  statistical  research  and 
the  other,  a  clinic  for  individual  exami¬ 
nation.  The  paragraph  under  statistical 
research  is  quoted  in  part: 

In  order  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  instruction 
in  Louisville  and  to  compare  the  work  done  here 
with  the  work  done  in  other  cities,  a  series  of 
tests  was  given  during  the  second  term  of  the 
school  year  1915'16.  The  schods  were  examined 
on  the  request  of  principals  and  teaxffiers.  Located 
in  different  parts  of  the  dty,  they  present  such 
diverse  classM  and  conditions,  sodally  and  econ¬ 
omically,  that  the  work  can  be  said  to  be  ffiiriy 
rejxesentative.  Forty'three  huixlred  and  thirty' 
two  children  have  bera  examined. 

The  tests  and  scales  used  are  all  standard, 
and  comprise  the  fundamental  subjects  of  reading. 
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nelliDg,  ^ting.  and  arithmetic.  They  are  Dr. 
Thorndike's  scales  in  silent  reading  aixi  writing. 
Dr.  Ayers'  scale  in  spelling,  and  Dr.  Courtis' 
arithmetic  tests.  The  examinations  were  all 
given  by  the  director  of  the  Psychological  Lab' 
oratory  of  the  city  schools,  and  scored  under  her 
direction  by  teachers  and  principals.  The  statis' 
tical  work  was  done  at  the  office  of  the  director. 

The  silent  reading  tests  consisted  of 
Understanding  of  Sratences,  Part  I  and 
Part  II,  and  me  Thorndike  Vocabulary 
Tests.  The  Buckingham  Reasoning  Tests 
in  Arithmetic  were  given  in  selected 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  These  last 
tests  were  given  and  scored  by  the 
teachers  of  these  grades.  Distribution 
charts  and  comparison  charts  were  pulv 
lished  which  analyzed  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  each  subject.  The  clinic 
showed  a  record  of  117  children  tested 
for  mentality.  They  were  gifted,  6; 
normal,  21;  backward,  22;  retarded,  36; 
and  atypical,  32. 

Sometime  during  this  year  Dr.  Guy 
M.  Whipple  lectured  in  Louisville  on 
“The  Gifted  Child.”  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  our  work  with  gifted 
children  and  told  us  of  the  work  which 
he  was  about  to  start  in  Urbana,  Illinois, 
under  a  subsidy  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Dr.  Whipple  was  eager 
to  unite  our  endeavor  with  his  and 
proposed  that  we  request  an  extension 
of  the  subsidy  to  Louisville.  We  gladly 
followed  his  suggestion,  but  were  disap' 
pointed.  However,  Superintendent 
Reid  said,  on  being  told  about  the 
failure  to  secure  this  recognition,  “Why 
be  concerned?  We  will  subsidize  our 
own”;  and  it  was  done. 

The  report  of  the  clinic  closes  with 
the  following  paragraph  written  just 
before  publication  in  the  fall  of  1916: 

The  gifted  child  is  our  most  interesting  and 
our  most  worth'while  responsibility.  If  the 
retarded  child  in  a  democracy  deserves  to  have 
his  one  ability  trained,  the  gif^  child  merits  the 
best  realization  of  his  ten  talents.  He  has  unusual 
powers,  but  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the 
admirers  of  genius  would  hesitate  to  say  that  he 
is  incapable  a  forming  bad  habits  or  letting  much 
of  his  talent  fall  by  the  wayside.  This,  tl^  most 


precious  of  our  products,  should  have  the  best 
care  we  are  able  to  give,  not  only  for  the  sake  cf 
the  individual  and  his  rights,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  his  contribution  to  the  achievements  of  the 
State.  He  should  not  only  have  individual  but 
social  training  that  he  may  find  the  purpose  for 
the  devc^ion  of  his  talents  in  the  uplift  of  society. 
Louisville  is  beginning  the  organization  of  its 
gift^  children  in  opportunity  cusses.  Since  the 
Beginning  of  the  current  year  forty-six  children 
in  the  fourth  grade  have  been  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  di^vering  gifted  children.  Seveiy 
teen  were  found  vrith  inteUigence  quotients 
ranging  from  120  to  138.  The  work  is  being 
organi^  and  prtxnises  success. 

The  year  1916-17  shows  the  Bureau  of 
Research  in  full  swing.  All  the  children 
in  the  city  schools  from  the  fourth  grade 
to  the  eighth  were  examined.  These 
made  a  total  of  7,071  white  children 
and  1,053  colored  children.  The  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph,  quoted  from  the  report 
of  that  year,  shows  the  trend; 

The  scales  used  were  Thorndike's  reading, 
Ayres'  spelling,  Courtis'  arithmetic  for  the  funda* 
mentals,  an  arrangement  of  Buckingham's  problems 
for  reasoning,  and  Thorndike's  writing  scale. 
The  five  scales  were  used  in  order  to  avoid  the 
absorption  of  interest  in  one  subject  to  the 
ne^ect  of  others,  and  the  subjects  were  selected 
so  as  to  secure  attention  to  content,  as  far  as  the 
tests  now  available  give  us  opportunity.  Un- 
doubtedly  in  many  cases  the  use  of  tests  tends  to 
formal  teaching.  Hence  in  our  work  the  aim  is  to 
control  practice  by  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
and  to  halt  when  abUities  are  developed  to  justi¬ 
fiable  standards.  The  end  to  be  attained  as  fu 
as  the  formal  sul^ts  are  concerned  is  the  simpli' 
fication  and  perfection  t^  methods  of  teaching  so 
as  to  make  and  perpetuate  right  mental  con¬ 
nections  and  to  leave  more  time  and  attention 
for  content  work  where  investigations  and  judg¬ 
ments  are  brought  into  play. 

Comparisons  (illustrated  by  curves 
of  improvement)  were  made  between 
the  work  of  that  year  and  the  preceding 
year.  The  report  closes  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  class  for  gifted  children.  Twenty-one 
children  with  intelligence  quotients 
ranging  from  123  to  167.8  made  up  the 
class.  In  school  work  from  February 
until  June,  the  opportunity  class  accomp¬ 
lished  the  work  prescribed  for  one  year 
by  the  Louisville  course  of  study.  The 
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children  also  learned  to  use  in  con' 
versation  four  hundred  German  words 
and  composed  the  words  and  music 
a  song  and  an  operetta.  The  work  was 
accomplished  with  ease  and  happiness. 

The  following  statements  resulting 
from  the  experience  with  gifted  children 
are  quoted  from  the  closing  lines  of  the 
report  of  the  year  1916'17. 

...  it  teems  jiutifiable  to  conclude: 

First,  that  gifted  children  are  able  to  accomplish, 
with  ease,  the  ordinary  two  years  of  school  work 
in  one  year.  Second,  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
unusually  able  in  various  6elds  of  human  learning. 
Third,  that  they  are  especially  capable  of  handling 
ideas  and  that  their  think^  it  marked  with 
quickness  and  directness.  Fourth,  that  children 
d  unusual  abihty  seem  to  be  superior  to  the 
average  child  in  physical  characteristics.  Fifth, 
that  gifted  childrra  in  common  with  those  of  less 
mental  caliber  can,  and  do,  form  injurious  habits 
thereby  crippling  their  ability.  This  was  especi' 
ally  shown  in  the  sttadies  in  arithmetic  and  social 
attitude.  Sixth,  that  they  are  hi^y  social  in 
the  scientific  sense  of  the  term.  Tb^  tend  to 
have  good  dispositions  and  to  lend  themselves 
generc^y  to  the  needs  of  the  moup.  Seventh, 
that  their  manner  of  living  and  learning  should 
be  carefully  held  to  normal.  They  sh^d  not 
work  with  abstract  material  primarily  but  with 
the  concrete  in  nature  and  social  heritage  in  the 
problematic  situations  of  the  individual  and  the 
class.  Eighth,  that  in  order  that  they  may  con' 
tribute  most  acceptably,  gifted  chilchen  should 
have  special  opportunities  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  social  group. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  study  that 
Louisville  is  justified  in  the  organization  and 
continuance  of  opportunity  classes  for  children 
of  superior  ability.  If  well  taught  they  should 
bring  to  the  city  and  state  a  hundred  fedd  in  return 
for  time  and  talent  expended.  If  not  well  tau^t, 
they  are  the  most  retarded,  by  virtue  of  their 
ability,  of  any  children  in  our  schools.  In  a 
demcKTacy,  a  child  has  the  right  to  the  develop' 
ment  of  the  powers  peculiarly  his  by  birth. 
Realizing  this,  we  have  special  classes  for  children 
gifted  in  the  manual  and  domestic  arts  and 
sciences,  classes  for  vocational  and  industrial 
training  of  those  whose  needs  and  talents  call  for 
specialized  educational  opportunities,  and  classes 
for  those  children  known  as  atypical  which  stand 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  from  the  gifted. 
This  care  for  our  children  is  all  eminently  justi' 
fiable.  Why  not  then  crown  our  work  by  the 
continuance  of  this,  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
our  educational  activities? 

This  summary  of  the  three  years  of 
work  done  by  ^e  Louisville  Bureau  of 


Research  is  probably  all  that  is  necessary 
to  show  its  organization  and  develop' 
ment.  As  fu:  as  handicaps  were  con' 
cemed,  we  had  the  handicap  of  lack  of 
room  and  help.  However,  joy  in  the 
wcMrk  and  it  may  be  a  pardonable  pride 
in  its  development  help^  through  many 
difBcult  situations  and  lightened  the 
necessary  toil. 

As  to  opposition,  there  was  very  little 
of  it.  Of  course,  the  usual  doubt  in  the 
complete  acceptance  of  a  new  thing  had 
to  be  met.  We  felt,  however,  that  actual 
work  rather  than  conversation  would  be 
the  “open  sesame,”  and  it  was.  The  thing 
that  assured  the  success  of  the  establish' 
ment  of  the  Bureau  was  the  continuous 
hearty  support  and  genuine  encourage' 
ment  of  both  superintendents  and  me 
supervisory  force. 

The  five  assistant  superintendents 
would  each  one  organize  hu  district  foe 
testing.  Then  he  would  accompany  the 
director  and  do  all  he  possibly  could  to 
help.  The  little  old  brown  quadrille 
bex^s,*  in  which  reports  of  each  child's 
w(xk  in  a  school  were  recorded  according 
to  class,  were  in  constant  use  to  help 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  As  a  whole, 
the  schools  showed  improvement  in 
their  work,  in  classification,  and  in  ac' 
complishment. 


The  Second  Annual  Conference  on 
the  Problems  Secondary  Education  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburg  will  be  held 
at  the  Faculty  Club,  Fri^y,  April  22. 
The  forenoon  and  afternoon  programs 
will  be  devoted  to  results  of  researches 
and  studies  in  pupil  learning  and  the 
supervision  of  instruction.  The  theme 
by  the  evening  program  will  be  “The 
CHitlook  in  Sec^dary  Education.”  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Morrison,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  will  be  ^e  principal  speaker 
from  outside  the  Pittsburgh  district. 


*Theae  wm  blank  booka  made  up  of  croaa-Tuled  paper. 
They  were  paiticulariy  favored  by  Dr.  Thorndike  for  extensive 
tabulations. 
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French  has  been  added  as  a  fifth^and 
sixth'grade  subject  in  the  Oakwood  Six' 
Year  Elementary  School.  This  course 
nuy  be  chosen  by  pupils  with  a  high 
intelligence  quotient  and  a  high  achieve' 
ment  quotient. 

A  health  program  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  Oakwoc^  spools,  Dayton,  in  which 
the  pupils  who  are  participating  keep 
their  own  health  records  covering 
twenty  points,  and  by  which  the 
teachers  give  daily  attention  to  the 
health  education  of  the  children.  The 
parents  also  participate  by  checking  the 
results  in  the  home  and  giving  those  in 
written  form  to  the  school. 

Plans  for  seven  building  projects 
are  under  way  in  Franklin  County, 
according  to  County  Superintendent 
George  C.  Beery.  Jefferson  Township 
is  to  have  a  $100,000  high  school;  Marion 
Township  is  to  build  a  new  elementary 
school  and  an  addition,  totaling  $200,000; 
and  Truro  Township  is  to  build  two 
new  elementary  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
about  $100,000. 

Supervisors  of  writing  and  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will 
&nd  some  excellent  help  in  two  recent 
booklets  by  Paul  V.  West,  called 
Remedial  and  Follow'Up  Worl{  in  Hand' 
writing.  The  first  booklet  presents  the 
“Elements  of  Diagnosis  and  Judgment,” 
and  the  second  ‘  Correcting  Faults  by 
Diagnosis.”  The  booklets  are  pub- 
lished  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company. 

Even  where  finances  do  not  permit 
an  extensive  testing  program  it  is  still 
possible  to  do  something.  Superintend' 
ent  G.  H.  Garwood  of  me  Payne  schools 
used  the  one  hundred  words  from  Dr. 
Terman’s  test  which  were  given  in  an 


article  by  Wiggam  that  appeared  in 
the  October  number  of  the  American 
Magazine.  While  the  test  is  designed 
as  a  type  of  intelligence  test,  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  scores  made  by  the  pupils 
in  the  Payne  schools  are  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  children  need  to  do 
more  silent  reading  and  to  make  a  more 
comprehensive  use  of  the  dictionary. 

In  the  seventh'  and  eighth-grade  his¬ 
tory  classes  of  the  Brook&ld  Township 
School,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  being  taught  through  dramati- 
zaticxi.  The  pupi^,  who  are  dressed 
in  colonial  costumes,  assume  the  rdles 
of  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  and  reproduce,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  their  speeches  and  resolutions. 

A  committee  appointed  by  Principal 
M.  M.  Mansperger,  of  Zanesville  High 
School,  and  heaefed  by  C.  E.  Clifford, 
assistant  principal,  is  working  on  a 
program  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  for  the  pupils  of  the  high  school. 
Students  will  fill  out  questionnaires  on 
their  choices  and  these  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  advice  as  to  what  courses  to 
follow  in  preparing  for  the  chosen 
vocation. 

The  “Visitation  Report”  used  by 
Superintendent  Russell  B.  Smith,  of 
Crestline,  lists  a  few  important  items 
which  a  supervisor  should  observe  when 
visiting  a  classroom.  The  reports  arc 
made  in  duplicate,  one  for  the  teacher 
and  one  for  the  files.  Mr.  Smith  says, 
“We  have  found  the  teachers  anxious 
to  have  the  reports  and  we  feel  that 
more  permanent  results  are  secured  than 
with  the  usual  method.” 

Superintendent  Charles  S.  Harkness, 
of  the  Cygnet  public  schools,  reports 
that  an  honor  society  has  been  organized 
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in  the  Cygnet  High  School,  election  to 
which  is  based  upon  grades  and  extra' 
curricular  activities: 

Jutt  what  the  reculU  of  the  experiment  will 
be  1  cannot  say.  but  there  teems  to  be  considerable 
interest  now.  We  feel  that  the  quality  of  work 
done  in  the  classrooms  has  been  im[voved  and 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
interest  and  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  extra* 
curricular  activities. 


“Dublin  School  News”  is  the  title  of 
a  mimeographed  school  paper  which  is 
being  publi^ed  by  the  elementary  pupils 
of  Washington  Township  S^ool. 
Lessons  are  centered  around  the  prepar* 
atkxi  of  this  paper.  Copy  is  prepared 
and  the  pictures  colored  by  the  children. 
The  paper  includes  an  editorial  page, 
a  literary  secticm,  an  art  page,  and  a 
humor  column,  as  well  as  personal 
items  about  the  pupils. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Lynch,  who  has  been 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Lakewood 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  and  who  is  well* 
known  in  educational  circles,  is  retiring 
from  active  educational  service.  His 
place  will  be  filled  by  Julius  E.  Warren, 
who  has  been  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  schools  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Warren  comes  to  Ohio  with  splen¬ 
did  recommendations.  In  Springfield,  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  curriculum  reform 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  that 
dty. 


In  the  Maple  Heights  public  schools, 
of  Bedford,  a  probationary  promoticm 
experiment  is  b^g  carried  on  in  the 
grades.  According  to  the  plan,  a  child 
who  has  an  intelligence  quotient  one 
hundred  or  more  is  promoted  to  the 
next  grade,  even  though  he  has  failed 
in  two  or  three  subjects  in  the  preceding 
^de.  The  pupil  is  permitted  to  stay 
in  this  grade  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  either 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  grade  or  is  sent 
back,  depending  upon  die  quality  of 
the  work  which  he  has  done. 


A  twenty-six  page  mimeographed 
report  the  results  of  several  standard¬ 
ized  tests  given  in  the  elementary  and 
high-school  departments  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  city  schools  has  been  published. 
The  report  contains  a  study  of  the 
various  tabulations,  with  comments  and 
suggestions  for  the  teachers.  The  pur¬ 
pose  this  work  was  to  reveal  the 
weaknesses  in  the  teaching  system  and 
to  evolve  methods  by  whit^  such  weak¬ 
nesses  might  be  remedied. 


Mrs.  Lorena  MacEivan,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  West  Farmington, 
has  written  us  an  interesting  and 
successful  case  of  probationary  pro¬ 
motion.  The  pupil — a  boy — was  pro¬ 
moted  a  year  ago  last  fall  to  high  school, 
although  he  had  not  been  making  passing 
marks  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  school 
authorities  and  teasers  felt  that  he 
would  make  a  better  American  citizen 
with  the  liberal  education  of  a  high- 
school  experieiKe.  He  has  supri^ 
everyone,  however,  by  passing  all  his 
subjects  in  the  freshman  year,  and  by 
showing  increased  improvement  during 
the  present  year.  He  is  captain  of  the 
basket  ball  team,  pitcher  of  the  baseball 
team,  and  is  giving  evidence  of  dramatic 
ability. 

“Had  he  not  been  given  probationary 
promotion,  he  would  probably  now  be 
among  the  army  of  poorly  prepared 
eighth-graders  who  have  ‘gone  to  work.’  ’* 

The  Van  Wagenen  Scoring  material 
is  now  available  through  the  Public 
School  Publishing  O^pany.  The 
material  includes  me  individual  record 
sheet,  an  individual  diagnostic  record 
card,  class  records,  and  ^ool  records. 
A  table  of  mental-age  norms  and  an  age 
and  quotient  chart  are  included  in  the 
specimen  set.  The  material  seems  some¬ 
what  elaborate  and  a  bit  complicated  at 
first  glance,  but  it  would  undoubtedly 
prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  com¬ 
prehensive  continuous  testing  program. 
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EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Whipple,  Gut  M.  Sex  Differences  in  Intelligence' 
Tests  Scores  in  the  Elementdr^  School,  JER, 
15:111-17,  February,  1927- 
That  there  are  sex  differences  in  performaiKe  is 
shown  by  the  results  of  two  of  the  well'krxiwn 
intelhgence  tests.  Whether  the  differences  are 
due  to  one  factor  or  another  cani»t  be  shown  at 
the  present  time.  The  article  points  the  way  to 
a  more  cmnprehensive  and  thorough  study  of 
the  proUem. 


Moeton,  R.  L.  Higher-Decade  Addition  in 
Some  Recent  Drill  Devices,  JER,  15:104-10, 
February,  1927. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  dearth  of  practice 
material  in  arithmetic  which  gives  even  and 
properly  distributed  practice  to  the  higher  decade 
combinations.  One  is  surprised,  when  faced 
with  the  facts,  to  find  how  very  haphazard  is 
the  preparation  of  most  of  the  drill  materials. 


Taylor,  Joseph  S.  Inconsistencies  in  the  Present 
Attitude  towards  Grammar,  SC'S,  25 :239-44, 
February,  1927- 

In  this  article  the  author,  who  is  a  district 
superintendent  in  New  York  City,  reviews  some 
of  the  present  tendencies  in  grammar  omtents 
and  quotes  hberally  from  several  writings  on  the 
subject.  The  article  expresses  a  very  definite 
reaction  from,  and  disagreement  with,  much  of 
the  recent  expression  as  to  what  shall  and  what 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  teaching  of  grammar 
and  as  to  when  it  shall  be  taught. 


are  permanent  school  funds,  appropriations,  and  p] 
taxes.  The  present  status  or  the  state  school  jnle 
tax  in  the  various  states  and  the  general  property  ^ 
tax,  whether  in  terms  cff  mileage  or  dc^s,  ite  ^ 

alto  presented.  The  article  ^ws  in  genenl  ^ 
the  impossibility  of  attempting  to  obtain  futmt 
revenues  which  the  tchmls  of  America  snU  ^ 
require  from  the  sources  which  have  furnished 
the  major  portion  in  the  past. 


Bolen  BAUCH,  Lawrence,  and  Proctor,  William 
Martin.  Relation  of  the  Subjects  Talfen  in 
High  School  to  Success  in  College,  JER, 
15:87-92,  February,  1927. 

For  some  years  Stanford  University  has 
admitted  students  cxi  a  liberal  basis,  allowing 
even  those  students  to  enter  whose  high'sehom 
training  had  been  chiefly  of  a  vocational  nature. 
A  study  of  students  who  entered  in  1921  and  1922 
^ws  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  college  performance  eff  the  vocational  noup 
as  compared  with  the  academic  group.  “Cemeges 
can  well  afford  to  give  high  schools  more  freedom 
in  the  matter  eff  courses  taken  by  prospective 
college  students.” 


Jensen,  Dortha  Williams.  The  Gi/ted  Gnld, 

JER,  15:126-33,  February,  1927.  -j 

This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  on  the  nn 

gifted  child,  the  first  having  app^ed  in  the  mt 

January  number  of  the  Journal.  The  most  coo.  ^ 
mon  provisions  made  for  the  gifted  child  ve 
enrichment  of  courses  and  homogeneous  groupii^  ^ 
About  20  percent  of  the  cities  which  cooperated  'Th 
in  the  study  have  organized  special  claws  fa 
gifted  childm.  This  seems  to  be  the  be«  ffg 
method  so  far  developed. 

Cl 

Bowden,  A.  O.  The  Training  of  Critic  Teachen 
tn  the  United  States,  JER,  15:118-25, 
February,  1927. 

Dean  Russell  of  Columbia  recently  pointed  out  h  hi 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  teaching  professiao  I  pc 
for  apprentice  training  under  the  eye  of  the  master  I  ha 
as  is  true  in  a  law  office  or  a  hospital.  Such  I  to 
seems  to  be  the  finding  of  this  article,  also.  The  I  tl 
author  attempted  to  canvass  the  field  quilt  p  fc 
thoroughly  in  conducting  the  investigation. 


Keboch,  F.  D.  Variability  of  Word-Difficub)  I 
in  Five  American  Hist^  Texts,  JER 
15:22-26,  January,  1927. 

Five  American  history  texts  were  studied  by  i 
word-count  methcxl.  The  results  were  compared  I 
with  the  Thorndike  Word  Bool(  as  a  enterm 
The  variability  in  the  word  difficulty  of  the  five 
texts  is  not  marked,  although  each  was  found 
to  contain  from  thirty'five  to  ninety.five  wordi 
ix>t  found  in  the  criterion. 


Swift,  Fletcher  Harper.  The  Problem  of 
State  Sources  of  School  Revenue,  ASBJ, 
74:41-44,  Febru^,  1927. 

The  first  article  of  a  series  to  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Swift  on  the  general  topic  of  school  revenue 
deals  with  traditional  state  sources  and  points 
out  that  the  major  sources  at  the  present  time 


Grat,  William  S.  A  Study  of  Ways  and  Meow 
Reorganizing  and  Improving  Instruction 
in  Reading,  JER,  15:16(^75,  March,  1927.  j 
The  teaching  of  reading  can  be  very  greatly 
improved  under  proper  direction  and  supervisiao. 
The  work  in  the  classroom  can  be  brought  into 
close  accord  with  the  findmgsof  scientific  research. 
Improvement  in  reading  soon  shows  itself  m 
better  work  in  other  subjects,  in  a  higher  level  cf 
teaching,  and  in  greater  and  more  sustained 
interest  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Research  can 
contribute  much  to  the  teaching  of  reading  as 
commonly  practiced. 


Non. — ^Tbe  abbreviatioiM  uied  in  this  number  are;  JER,  Journal  of  Educational  Reaearch;  ESJ,  Elementary  School 
Journal;  TCR,  Teacbera  Collete  Record;  ASBJ,  American  School  Board  Journal;  MT,  Mathematica  Teacher;  arid  StPS,  | 
School  and  Society. 
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Fovlus.  John  Gut.  A  Report  of  Controlled 
Study  of  the  Learning  of  Mukipiicdtion  by 
ThtrdOode  ChsJdren,  JER,  15:181-89, 
March,  1927. 

The  effectiveneM  of  text  material  u  a  factor 
in  learning  hat  not  been  adequately  recognited  in 
the  patt.  Arithmetica  can  be  to  conttructed  that 
they  practically  teach  themaelvet,  reducing  the 
activi^  of  the  teacher  to  a  minimtim  Inventory 
testa  are  an  invaluable  a^'unct  for  the  intelligent 
direction  of  remedial  drill. 

ICnNia,  E.  E.  A  Plan  for  Rating  Schools  on  the 
Basis  of  Efficiency,  JER,  15:190-97.  March, 
1927. 

There  it  a  atanding  need  for  a  technique  of 
ranking  tchoolt  on  the  batit  of  efficiency.  It  ia 
pottible,  by  meatu  of  tetta  arxl  otherwiae,  to  rank 
t^  tchoolt  on  the  baaia  of  efficiency  in  a  given 
subject.  A  more  general  ranking  can  alw  be 
irrived  at  by  a  combimtioo  of  the  varioua  ranlong*. 
The  tentative  efficieiKy  atandarda  for  aubjecta  in 
the  Chicago  tchoolt  are  given,  aiKl  a  technique 
for  developing  an  efficiency  quotient  ia  present^. 

CKAXTUt,  W.  W.  A  Technique  for  the  Con- 
struction  of  a  Teacher’Training  Curriculum, 
JER,  15:176-80.  March,  1927. 

The  dutiea  of  teachera  to  the  extent  of  aix 
hundred  type  activitiea,  traitt  of  character  and 
perao^ity,  and  the  ol^ectivea  which  teachera 
have  in  mitid  in  performing  the  dutiea — these  are 
to  be  uaed  at  the  baaea  for  determiiung  not  only 
the  aubjecta  which  ahould  be  included  in  a  course 
for  teachers,  but  also  the  phases  of  the  subjects 
which  ahould  be  taught. 

Knight,  F.  B.  The  Superiority  of  Distributed 
Practice  in  Drill  in  Arithmetic,  JER,  15:157- 
65.  March.  1927. 

Drill  material  which  provided  for  distributed 
drill  on  all  of  the  coml^tions  was  used  in  an 
experiment  in  which  time  and  amount  of  drill 
were  held  constant.  The  pupils  who  uaed  the 
material  in  which  the  drill  was  distributed  over 
the  combinations  show  conspicuously  better 
results  than  the  control  group. 
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Einta,  Haxxt  E.  The  Effect  of  the  Summer  Vaca¬ 
tion  on  Silera-Reading  Ability  in  the  Jntermed' 
uite  Grades,  ESJ,  27:541-^  March,  1927- 
The  author  presenu  four  tables — one  for  each 
of  the  intermediate  grades — in  which  he  shows 
his  results.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  these 
tables  he  notes  four  outstanding  features  as 
follows:  (1)  Ability  in  silent  reading  changes 
whether  children  are  attending  school  or  not; 
(2)  a  small  percent  show  improvement  but  a  large 
percent  decline  during  the  vacation  period;  (3)  a 
considerable  amount  both  of  teaching  power  aixl 
of  money  must  be  expended  to  restore  reading 
habiu  and  skills;  (4)  a  group  of  pupils  is  likely  to 
be  less  homogeneoua  in  Septeml^  than  in  May. 


Hatch,  R.  W.,  and  Stuix,  DEFoaxar.  A  Unit- 
Puston  Course  in  the  Social  Studies  for  the 
Junior  High  School,  TCR,  28:^7-80, 
January,  19^. 

The  social  studies  are  receiving  more  attention 
from  the  curriculum  makers  than  any  other  subject 
or  group  of  subjects.  Various  combinatioru  and 
sul^tutions  have  been  employed.  This  article 
gives  the  objectives  of  the  social  studies,  and 
presents  a  study  unit  on  Palestine.  Into  this 
unit  are  fused  the  geography  and  history  of 
Palestine  and  a  discussion  a  toe  Zionist  movement. 

WatCH,  Roland  A.,  and  Coxugan,  Eafurr. 
One  Way  of  Reducing  Tardmeu,  ESJ, 
27:529-32.  March,  1927. 

To  quote  the  authors,  ‘X)ur  guiding  principle 
was  education,  not  force."  After  selecting  four 
types  of  excuses  which  were  believed  to  cover  all 
possible  cases  each  child  was  asked  to  classify  his 
own  tardineu.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  tar* 
diness  in  this  particular  school  had  been  reduced 
from  4  percent  to  OJ  percent  a  day.  In  con* 
elusion  the  author  gives  one  type  of  mimeographed 
lessons  on  tardiness  which  were  used  in  home 
rooms. 

O'HaxN.  Joseph  P.  The  Cooperative  Survey,  JER, 
15:79-86.  February,  1927. 

There  is  a  definite  attempt  to  apply  the  aci* 
entific  princwles  which  have  been  devebped  in 
the  gerxral  held  of  education  to  the  work  of  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schods  in  the  city  of 
Rochester.  They  are  attempting  to  meet  their 
problems  squarely,  to  make  inventory  of  their 
resources  and  needs,  to  make  a  scientffic  inquiry 
into  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  system,  arid  to 
make  an  active  application  of  constructive  pro' 
posals.  "The  goal  is  to  'pretest,  teach,  test  again, 
teach  again,'  until  our  teaching  technique  produces 
results  that  justify  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible 
the  profound  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
their  system  of  public  schools." 

David,  Alpeed.  Interests  of  Pupils  in  High-Sdiool 
Mathematics  and  Factors  in  Securing  It,  MT, 
20:26-38,  January,  1927. 

The  investigator  obtained  answers  to  five 
questions  concerning  the  study  of  mathematics 
from  more  than  three  thousand  pupils  in  the  hi|^ 
schools  for  white  pupils  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
The  statistical  data  and  the  verbatim  answers  of 
the  pupils  are  interesting.  The  answers  furly 
sparkle  with  the  idea  of  formal  discipline,  for 
example,  "1  expect  to  become  accurate  from  the 
study  of  mathematics.  I  can  see  already  a  change 
in  my  thinking.  It  also  enables  one  to  think 
faster  and  more  clearly  on  other  subjects."  Oie 
wotxlers  where  such  opinions  originate;  whether 
the  mpils  are  repeating  what  has  been  told  them 
by  th^  parents,  friend  or  teachers,  or  whether 
they  make  the  conclusions  for  themselves. 
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IN  PAPER  CX)VERS 

Thoi,  L.  J.  T)k  Ttm«  Factor  in  Arithmetic 
Texts.  Iowa  City,  Univenttjr  of  Iowa,  1926. 
38  pp.  (Univaa^  of  Iowa  Maoogcapha  in 
Education,  Fitat  Seriea,  Na  2) 

How  much  time  should  be  given  to  drili  woric 
and  how  much  to  pcoblem  work  in  arithmetic? 
What  poetkn  of  a  bM  should  be  devoted  to  oral 
work  and  how  much  to  written  wotk?  These 
aod  similar  questions  can  not  be  definitely 
answered  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  practices  of  some  of  the  textbooks 
nowinuse.  This  has  been  done  for  two  texts  uxl 
the  results  ate  presented  in  the  bulletin  indicated. 

The  Tests  of  1926.  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Coamussioo  on  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests. 
New  Yo^  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  1926.  38  pp. 

More  than  ei|^t  thousand  candidates  took  the 
“scholastic  aptitude  tests’*  for  entrance  to  colleges 
and  universities.  The  centers  in  which  the  tests 
were  given,  together  with  the  number  of  caixli* 
dates  ate  listed.  The  method  of  standarditatioo, 
and  other  statistical  treatment  of  the  results  are 
giveiL  The  sigmfeant  feature  of  the  tepcM  is 
that  it  reports  an  attempt  to  construct  a  series  of 
objective  tests  for  measuring  scbohstic  apttUxle. 

EAOia,  Nillib  V.  Course  of  Study  for  AtyMcol 
Classes.  San  Francisco  PuUic  Schools,  City 
and  County  of  San  Franciaco,,  1S126.  68  pp. 

San  Franciaco  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  cities 
with  a  definite  course  of  study  for  the  atypical — in 
this  case  subnormal — classes.  The  course  k 
prepared  along  the  traditional  subject  basis,  with 
seeming  acantreovision  for  the  interrelating  of 
the  suQects.  Ine  aims  of  the  atypical  class  ate 
well  stated.  Tb^  ate:  “to  discover  the  possi 
bihtics  of  the  individual  and  develop  these 
possibihtaes  to  the  limit  or  his  capacity ;  to  help  die 
pu^  to  make  adjusnnent;  and  to  train  the  pu^ 
sodally,  industrially,  and  academically,  so  that  he 
may  know  better  ^w  to  live,  that  hie  may  t^ 
his  (dace  in  society  upon  leaving  the  atypical  class 
and  be  leas  of  an  economic  burden  than  he  would 
have  been  without  the  training  of  an  atypical 
claas.“ 

Dvooax,  August.  A  Study  of  Achievement  and 
Subject'Motter  in  General  Science.  Blooco' 
ingten,  lUinois,  PuUic  School  PuUidung 
C^pony,  1926.  vii  +  100. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  constructioo, 
standardiration,  and  application  of  the  General 
Science  Scale  by  the  author.  Aside  from  the 
knowledt  e  of  how  such  a  scale  is  constructed  and 
standardked,  it  mves  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
scope  and  problems  of  teaching  general  science. 
The  last  copter  is  of  particular  interest,  giving 
data  as  it  doa  on  such  phases  of  the  subj^  as 


sex  difierences,  grade  achievements,  anmal 
^wth  in  achievement  with  or  without  instrvK' 
tion,  differences  in  achievement  due  to  origiml 
possession,  and  differences  in  achievement  a 
individual  schools. 

The  Teaching  High  School  Enghih.  Austia, 
Texas,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Febru^,  1926.  102  pp.  (State  Depoiti 
ment  of  ^ucation  Bulled  No.  202) 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a  course  of  study 
in  English  for  the  hi^  schools  of  Texas.  A 
hurried  leafing  throu^  of  the  course  teems  to 
indicate  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  fonml, 
especially  in  composition.  The  attitude  toward 
instruction  in  grammar  seems  to  be  sane  and 
reasonable.  TM  teacher  is  advised  to  teach  “no 
phase  of  grammar  that  does  not  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  pupils'  speaking  or  writing.” 
extensive  biblicigraphy  should  serve  to  apprise  the 
teacher  of  the  work  that  has  been  dem  in  her 
field. 

The  Inequality  o/  Educational  Opportunity  is 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Nebrasb 
Sute  Teachers’  Association,  1716.  33  pp. 
Educational  of^ioctunities  are  judged  by  the 
inegialities  in  tM  distributioo  of  wealth,  by  the 
inequality  of  relative  wealth,  by  the  inequalities 
of  levies  for  educational  purposes,  and  by  the 
inequalities  measured  by  the  money  expended  for 
each  child  in  average  daily  attersdar^.  The  facts 
discovered  are:  (1)  There  are  greater  inequalities 
shown  in  a  single  county  than  are  shown  among 
the  three  cross  sections  considered  as  itxlividua! 
units.  (2)  Some  districts  in  the  state  do  not  levy 
anything  for  xhool  support;  others  are  cod' 
peUed  to  kvv  twenty-one  mills  for  the  supiport 
of  their  schotxs.  (3)  The  inequality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  further  cmphasiied  by  the  fact 
tut  some  districts  in  the  state  pay  only  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  pupil  for  education,  while  otha 
districts  exp^  more  than  six  hund^  ddlars. 

Hobbs,  Luct  E.  Hittory  of  the  Teachers’  Annuity 
Movement  in  Iowa.  Iowa  Qty,  Iowa, 
UniversitT  of  Iowa,  1926.  62  pp.  (Urn- 
versity  of  Iowa  Extenkon  Bulletin,  College 
of  Education  Series,  No.  20) 

Shaw,  Rbubin  T.  A  Study  c/  the  Adequacy  and 
Efectweneu  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Employees’  Retirement  System.  Harrisburg. 
Pfcimsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Sute  Eduution 
Assodatioo,  1926.  xiii  +  159  pp. 

As  the  titles  indicate  these  two  studies  relate 
to  the  same  field.  The  argument  for  a  sute 
teachers'  retirement  i^stem  is  that  “the  Sute, 
being  the  emj^oyer,  wdl  benefit  throu^  increased 
efficiency  in  the  schools,  since  the  way  to  pro- 
motion  is  kept  om  by  the  compulsory  retire¬ 
ment  of  those  teacoers  whose  mentu  and  physical 
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powen  ait  impaired.*'  Tbe  fint  atudy  ia  laif^ 
uitcrical  aod  tiacea  the  development  a  teachm* 
retirement  achemea  in  the  United  Statea  and  the 
oumaroua  attempta  to  aecure  a  ayatem  in  Iowa. 
Chapter  III,  wh^  givea  an  account  ot  the  “Week 
of  the  Iowa  Teacheta*  Annuity  Committee. 
1921-1925,"  ia  the  c£  the  atu^  vriuch  ia  of 
Doat  v^uetononreaidentaof  Iowa.  Thiaaectioo 
Ktt  forth  the  procedure  that  waa  followed  by  the 
catDfflittee.  It  alao  ahowa  the  actuarial  work 
diat  ia  neceaaary  before  auch  a  ayatem  can  be 
catabliihed  on  a  round  economic  haaia. 

The  aecood  atudy  ia  a  Doctor'a  theaia  which 
critically  aurveya  the  teachera*  retirement  ayatem 
in  Ptii^lvania  aince  ita  eatabliahment  in  1917. 
The  orig^  1917  law  did  not  go  into  eflcct  un^ 
1919  aixl  it  waa  mndifcd  by  aeveral  amendmenta 
in  1925.  Dr.  Shaw  aeema  to  fed  that  certain 
faturea  of  the  Pennaylvania  law  tend  to  defat  ita 
own  purpoae;  among  theae  are  the  minimum  age 
but  of  U  yeara,  tlm  requiremeot  of  40  yeara  of 
lovice  to  be  eligible  for  half  aalary,  and  t^  “fnal 
■hry"  determined  on  the  faaata  of  the  hat  ten 
ym*  of  aervice.  The  nine  chaptera,  five  appen* 
dicet.  and  the  many  taUea  aid  gnpha  inchided 
in  thia  theaia  a  careful,  aimytical,  and 

conprehenaive  account  of  the  operation  of  a 
retirement  ayatem  in  one  of  our  moat  populoua 
Mata. 

BOOKS  TO  R£AD 

Hoixit,  A.  P.  Motion  Picturujor  Irutructkm. 
New  York,  The  Century  Company,  1936. 
XV  +  450  pp. 

Thoae  who  inooaor  motion  pictura  in  achoola 
win  find  thia  txxsk  of  very  great  hdp  in  t^ 
wlcction.  both  of  filma  for  purchaae  and  filma  for 
renoL  Three  film  librariea — the  firat  of  40 
itema,  the  aecood  of  80  itema,  and  the  third  of 
120  itema — ate  auggeated.  The  prica  and 
deacriptiona  of  the  fima  are  given.  Sample  film 
leaaooa  for  uae  with  reeb  are  pteaented.  Ihrt  11 
»  "A  Comprehenaive  Liat  of  Educational  Filma" 
cempriaing  aeveral  hundred  titka  with  brief 
deacriptiona  and  directiona  for  aecuring  them. 

GANDiaa,  H.  S.  A  Sytum  of  School  Raoorda  and 
Reports  for  Smaller  Citia.  &eel^.  Cal' 
on^  Colorado  State  Teachera  College, 
1926.  vii  +  191  pp.  (Colorado  Teachm 
Cdlege,  Education  Seriec,  No.  1) 

A  count  of  the  itema  included  in  the  recorda, 
reporta,  and  communicatiaoa  of  fifteen  repreaen- 
tative  dtiea  having  popuhtiona  from  five  thouaaixl 
to  fifteen  thouaand,  yielded  1,409  aeparate  child* 
accountiM  itema.  Baaed  upon  hia  findinga  the 
author  of  thia  report  nama  the  elementa  which 
ihould  appear  in  the  achool'accounting  ayatem 
for  dtka  of  thia  aise  and  then  ranka  ^  itema 
within  tiua  liat.  The  atandarda  uaed  in  aelecting 
theae  elemena  were  utility,  unity,  aimplicity. 


com^eteneaa,  continui^  and  cumulative  faturea, 
permanence,  unifbrmity.  flexibility,  optimum 
timelinea.  efficiency  of  orgutiation,  correct 
form  and  accuracy  of  entriea,  conect  form  and 
conatruction  of  elementa,  and  correct  fil^ 
proviaiona.  Peraona  intereated  in  child*accounting 
will  find  thia  book  a  mine  of  information. 

BiAan.  A.  8.,  amo  BuiToai  Wu.  H.  The  Super' 
vision  of  Instruction.  New  Yor^  D. 
Appleton  aod  Company.  1936.  xiv  + 
626  pp. 

Thia  coaqvehenaive  dianiaaicin  of  the  proUona 
of  auperviaioo  containa  a  aurvey  of  tiie  exiating 
literature  and  a  aummap^  of  prevailing  practica. 
A  hat  of  the  chief  topica  di^iaaed  convey 
an  idea  of  the  comprehenaiveneM  of  ia  cootenU. 
Some  of  the  headinga  are:  ‘'Studying  the  Work 
of  the  Teacher."  ‘''ute  Improvement  a  Teaching 
throu^  Better  Selection  and  Organiation  of  Sub* 
jectiMatter,"  “The  Selection  arid  Standardiation 
of  the  Materiab  of  Inatruction,"  “The  Uae  of 
Educational  Teatt  and  Meaauremena  in  the 
Improvement  of  Teaching,"  “The  Improvement 
of  Teaching  through  Keaearch  and  Expeh' 
meoation,"  aixl  “Evaluating  the  Efficiency  of 
Teachen." 

Cook,  Wiluam  A.  Federal  and  State  School 
Admtmitration.  New  York,  Thoeoa  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1927.  373  pp. 

Dr.  Cook  makea  no  attempt  to  outline  in 
deoil  t^  ornniration  upon  which  federal  and 
aoo  achool  amniniatration  ia,  or  ihould  be,  baaed 
Hia  object  haa  been  to  preaent  the  hiatocical 
backpound  and  the  logical  baaa  fox  federal  and 
aoa  control  in  education.  Thia  he  haa  done 
in  an  admirable  manner.  Hia  atyle  ia  racy, 
pointed,  and  decidedly  intereating.  Facta,  hh* 
torical  and  current,  fill  the  volume  from  cover  to 
cover  and  yet  it  ia  entirdy  readable.  The  pra 
and  cona  on  recently  atompted  federal  Irgialation 
coiKeming  a  federal  department  of  education  are 
well  reaOted,  and  the  oted  for.  and  the  diflkultka 
involved  in,  aoo  control  of  eduation  are  clearly 
brought  out. 

Dr.  Cook  haa  been  aucceadul  in  txeaenting  in  a 
pomted  way  aapecO  of  federal  and  ataO  adminia> 
tiatioo  about  vdiich  every  chaatoom  teacher 
ahould  be  informed. 

CotUHoa,  EuiwniTB.  School  Supervision  in 
Theory  and  Preetke.  New  Yo^  Thomaa 
Y.  Crowell  Cooqnny,  1936.  363  pp. 

The  firat  eif^t  chapten  of  titia  book  inteyet 
aducation  aa  continuoua  growing.  The  expoaitioo 
ia  clear,  aim^  and  direct.  It  leada  eaaily  aod  ia 
apleodidly  uluatrated.  It  ia  free  from  raiit,  cant, 
ara  ambimioua  vrorda and aentencea.  Tbeidodi 
chapter  definea  auperviaioo  u  guidance.  Thh  ia 
in  aharp  contraat  witii  cooveiitiooal  auperviaioo. 
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Inquiatorial  and  inm^tonal  supervinon  are 
condemned.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  setting  forth  of  a  sug' 
gesdve  procedure  for  the  supervisor  to  pursue  in 
performing  supervisory  guidance.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this  that  the  vdume  is  not  just  one  more 
book  on  supervision  and  the  supervisor.  It  is  a 
psyd^ogical  analysis  of  the  supervisor'teacher 
function.  The  standards  of  supervision  described 
in  chapter  z  are  challenging.  The  book  properly 
emphasizes  the  function  ^  the  prind^  as  a 
supervisor.  It  is  the  best  book  1  have  read  on 
supervision  as  guidance — on  supervision  of 
project  teaching. 

Hanu%  PAUt  H.  Opportunity  and  Accomplish' 
ment  in  Secondary  Education.  Cambddge, 
Massachusetts,  Harvard  University  Prm, 
1926.  viii+60  pp. 

This  is  a  library  edition  of  the  1926  Inglis 
lecture  in  which  Professor  Hanus  showed  the 
effect  of  educational  organizations,  such  as  the 
Committee  of  Ten  and  tl^  North  Cratral  Associa' 
tion,  on  the  development  of  secondary  education  in 
the  United  States.  “Voluntary  and  conscious 
inferiority  of  opportunity  and  accomplishment 
not  only  is  disoeditaUe,  but  tends  to  lower 
the  level  of  our  citizenship  below  the  level  of 
the  corresponding  citizciiship  of  European 
countries,''  states  the  lecture.  Professor  Hanus 
feels  that  the  organizations,  whose  work  he 
considers  in  the  lecture,  have  achieved  a  real 
opportunity  in  secorxiary  education  for  our 
youth  of  both  sexes.  T^  problem  now  is  to 
make  this  opportunity  more  general  and  to  make 
the  accomplishment  more  cortunensurate  with 
opportunity. 

NEW  TESTS 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  devising 
the  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  (Grades 
III  to  VIII,  incltisive)  was  not  only  to 
provide  an  accurate  measure  of  rea^g 
ability  in  general  but  also  to  yield,  in 
objective  fc»in,  a  diagnosis  of  particular 
states  and  weaknesses  in  reading  skills. 
Four  subtests  are  included  in  the  group: 
Reading  to  Appreciate  the  General 
Significance  to  a  Paragraph,  Reading  to 
Predict  the  Oitcome  of  Given  Events, 
Reading  to  Understand  Precise  Direc' 
tions,  and  Reading  to  Denote  Details. 
The  entire  test  takes  thirty  minutes  and 
the  author  has  found  that  the  average 
of  the  scores  from  the  four  tests  as  a 
measure  of  general  reading  ability  is 


much  superior  to  the  score  obtained  fitm 
a  single  test  of  equal  length,  h 
addition  to  the  directions  for  8corio|, 
the  age  and  grade  norms,  and  the  like,' 
many  suggestions  regarding  the  use  of 
tests  in  diagnosis  are  given  in  the 
“Manual  of  Directions.”  Dr.  Artier 
I.  Gates,  of  Teachers  College,  is  the 
author  of  these  tests;  they  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Bureau  of  Pubho' 
ticms.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni’ 
versity. 


The  practice  tests  ccmtained  in  the 
paper 'bound  book,  Insmicttoruil  Test*  in 
Algebra,  were  determined  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  algebraic  skills  needed 
in  the  first'year  course  in  algebra  and 
were  arran^  according  to  certain 
psychological  laws  governing  the  use  of 
drill  exercises.  Eaw  of  the  52  exercisa 
is  omcemed  with  some  specific  skill,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  exercise  are  given 
goals  or  standards  for  three  grades  of 
accomplishment — excellent,  good,  and 
passing — based  upon  the  actual  per* 
formance  of  large  numbers  studrati. 
The  authors'  names  will  recommend  the 
book,  fcM*  it  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Rak^ 
Schorling,  ctf  the  University  of  Mi^ 
ig^,  and  Dr.  John  R.  Claiic,  of  the 
Lincoln  School  at  Teachers  College, 
assisted  by  Miss  Selma  A.  Lindell,  of 
the  University  School,  Univers^ 
of  Mkhigan.  Inis  set  of  practioe 
tests  is  published  by  the  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

The  Service  Bureau  for  Classical 
Teachers  at  Teachers  College,  Cohunbii 
University,  has  put  out  in  mimeographed 
and  print^  form,  ideas  and  suggestion 
contributed  by  prominent  and  successfid 
teachers  throumout  the  country.  Tbe« 
items,  of  which  there  are  rx)w  about  260, 
are  circulated  as  loans  or  sold  at  a 
nominal  price.  Persons  who  are  inter' 
ested  sh^ld  address  FratKes  E.  Sabin 
Director  the  Bureau 


